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And, naturally, he did. Even during his 
* glory days in the South, when tension and 
the threat of violence were everpresent, King 
often retreated into a sort of bemused won- 
- der. He was wont to gaze at the spectacle of 
some civil rights inarch stretching behind 
him and muse, half aloud, “Well, well, well.” 

_ - But another side of King was less enthral- 
"“f 1 • *■ was ^ fate to achieve success early 
and then enter a period of prolonged frustra- 
tion. At least, that was the impression here. 

in his last few years of life, Martin Luther 
Aing drove himself restlesslv — from the 
South, to the northern big cities, to Europe 
ana, gloomily, toward the worsening war in 
Southeast Asia. Few of his efforts — from Chi- 
cago to Saigon — had been successful. Worse 
from his personal viewpoint, he knew he was 
losing his following among many blacks in 
America. 

King, although still in his 30s, was regard- 
ed by many as a figure from the past To 
•he militants, he was a contemptible com- 
promiser; to the white racists, he was an 
SMrchist; to the black masses, his words 

ger rc E ^ In n i dr0 h '™ ed out by the voices of an- 
• j_ f ’ eaclung an d promises did not re- 
^jilt in dramatic change. t 

- T-f 1 ? the PI ? cess ’ seemed to change. 

H you saw him after an absence of ,a year 
. you were struck by the tired look and even 
.more by the diffident manner. It was not 
the buoyant, energetic King one had known 
—the King who thrived on three hours of 
sleep night after night, the King who joked 



lightly with a handful of those who staved 
with him to the end, the King who never 
doubted the final outcome. 

King had not lost faith, but he did appear 
less assured. He continued to speak out, but 

his words were lost in the sound of riots and 
reaction. 

He was killed at a time of increasing vio- 
lence in American life. His death removed 
the one dominant figure who bridged the 
races, the one who spoke a language both 
sides understood and, for a while, respected. 
No one has filled that position since, and 
America remains the poorer for it. 

Seen in retrospect, the most surprising 
thing about Martin Luther King today is 
how conservative be was— and how implausi- 
ble that such an essentially conventional fig- 
ure could stir such controversy and fear; 
King’s message was basically old-fashioned.' 
He spoke as a Southern Baptist minister. And 
although he called for mass movements and 
civil disobedience to remedy the past, his 
approach always was conciliatory. He sought 
change through an appeal to the principles 
of democracy — and to the tenets of his reli- 
gion. 

What distinguished him the most, though 
was something else. He was a man of dreams 
and visions, and no American expressed them 
with more. eloquence and conviction. 

It is that quality, the gift of eloquence and 
compassion, that seems so lacking in this 
leaderless and flat present. ; 
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